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Among the many important testimonies which 
the faithful members of our religious Society 
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us, endeavor to guard against their recurrence, 
as far as can be done by the means which are 
within our power? One of these, we are per- 
suaded, is a more general and accurate acquaint- 
ance with the Holy Scriptures, and a more 
diligent and frequent perusal of them, both in 
the closet and in families. It is believed that 
no outward means, would, under the divine 
blessing, have a more powerful tendency to 
check the growing spirit of levity and scepti- 
cism, so obvious amongst many of the youth, 
than the daily, serious perusal of the Bible; 
comparing parallel passages, and thus making 
the sacred penmen each other’s commentators ; 
illustrating the prophecies by the record of their 
fulfilment; and consulting the narratives of the 
same facts by different historians. Had such a 
course of reading been generally pursued in the 
families of Friends, and proper care been taken 


by parents to interest and inform the minds of 


their children respecting the doctrines of the 
Christian faith, many, who are now unhappily 


perplexed with the doubts and difficulties of 


unbelief, might have been saved from the laby- 
rinth in which they are involved. 

Impressed with these considerations, we have 
formed ourselves into an association by the name 
of “ The Bible Association of Friends in Ameri- 
ca,” and we invite and anticipate your cordial 


co-operation in our labors. 


Signed on behalf of the Bible Association of 


Friends in America. 

PHILADELPHIA, Ninth Month, 1829. 
JONATHAN Evans, Tuomas WISTAR, 
SAMUEL BETre, Joun Cox. Burlington, 
Tomas STEWARDSON, SAMUEL EMLEN, do 
LEONARD SNowpon, Evuis YARNALL, 
JOSEPH CRUIKSHANK, Tsaac Davis, 
RicHARD HuMPHREYs, BENJAMIN COOPER, 
Epwarp RANDOLPH, Tuomas C. JAMES, 
OTHNIEL ALSOP, THomas KIMBER, 
GEORGE WILLIAMS, BARTHOLOMEW WISTAR, 
Tuomas P. Corr, Isaac CoLuins, 

JOHN PAvL, Henry Cope, 

JAMES VAUX, Tuomas Evans, 
Timorny Paxson, JouHn RICHARDSON, 
Sotomon W. Conran, DANIEL B. Suira, 
ABRAHAM L, PENNOCK, GEORGE STEWARDSON, 
Roperts Vaux, Epwakp BETTLE, 
Joun G. Hoskrys, Jos B. REMINGTON, 
CHARLES ALLEN, Mosss Brown, 
Evyocu Lewis, CHARLEs 8S. FoLwELt, 
JASPER COPE, JosEPH SNOWDON. 


A Prayine EnGInrer.— Some weeks ago 
it was my privilege to ride from New York to 
Albany on the engine of the Empire State 


Express. The engineer was a little, bronzed, 
weather-beaten man of near fifty. I showed my 
permit, and without a word he motioned me to 
the fireman’s seat in the cab. He ran around 
his engine with oil-can in hand, then climbed to 
his place and waited for the conductor’s signal 
to start. I was watching, too, and back in the 
crowd I saw a hand swung aloft ; at the instant 
the engineer turned and made a quick motion, 
seized the lever, and we were off. 

“For exactly three hours the telegraph poles 
sped past and we rolled and thundered onward 
through towns, villages, cities, over switches, 
crossings, bridges, culverts, and through tunnels 
and viaducts at that terrific rate of a mile a 
minute. The little man at the throttle looked 
straight out ahead at the two lines of glistening 
steel ; one hand on the throttle, the other ready 
to grasp the air brake. I was not afraid, for I 
saw that he was not. He spoke not a word, nor 
looked at me, nor at the fireman, who worked 
like a Titan. But I saw that his lips kept mov- 
ing as he forced the flying monster forward. 

“At last we reached Albany. Whata relief 
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itwas! My nerves were unstrung. I had enough | led onward by thee to ruin. For every drop of 


for a lifetime. The little engineer had left the 
cab, and was tenderly feeling the bearings. I 
turned to the fireman : 

** Bill, why does he keep moving his lips 
when here at the lever? 

“*Who—th’ old man? Why, don’t you 
know? Heallus prays on a fast run. Twenty 
years he’s run on this road with never an acci- 
dent—the pluckiest man that ever kicked a 

is.’ ”—The Arena. 


guage cock, he is. 
Duty—A Russian Fable, 
(Concluded from page 2v0.) 

“In the gloomy realm of shadows two sinners 
appeared before the judge for sentence at the 
same time. The one was a robber, who used to 
exact tribute on the highway, and had at last 
come to the gallows; the other an author cov- 
ered with glory, who had infused a subtle poi- 
son into his works, had promoted atheism, and 
preached immorality, being, like the siren, sweet- 
voiced, and, like the siren, dangerous. In Hades 
judicial ceremonies are brief; there are no use- 
less delays. Sentence was pronounced imme- 
diately. Two huge iron cauldrons were sus- 
pended in the air by two tremendous iron 
chains; in each of these one of the sinners was 
placed. Under the robber a great pile of wood 
was heaped up, and then one of the Furies her- 
self set iton fire, kindling such a terrible flame 
thet the very stones in the roof of the imperial 
halls began to crack. The author’s sentence 
did not seem to be a severe one. Under him, 
at first, a little fire scarcely glowed; but the 
longer it burned the larger it became. 

“Centuries had now gone by, but the fire had 
not gone out. Beneath the robber the flame has 
long ago been extinguished ; beneath the author 
it grows hourly worse and worse. Seeing that 
there is no mitigation of his torments, the writer 
at last cries out amid them that there is no jus 
tice among the gods; that he had filled the 
world with his renown, and that if he had writ- 
ten too freely, he had been punished too much 
for it; and that he did not think he had sinned 
more than the robber. Then, before him, in all 
her ornaments, with snakes hissing amid her 
hair, and with bloody scourges in her hands, 
appeared one of the infernal sisters. 

“*Wretch!’ she exclaimed, ‘dost thou up- 
braid Providence? 
-with the robber? His crime is as nothing com- 
pared with thine. Only as long as he lived did 
his cruelty and lawlessness render him hurtful. 
But thou!—long age had thy bones crumbled 
to dust, yet the sun never rises without bringing 
to light fresh evils of which thou art the cause. 
The poison of thy writings not only does not 
weaken, but spreading abroad, it becomes more 
malignant as the years roll by. Look there,’ 
and for a moment she enabled him to look upon 
the world; ‘behold the crimes, the misery, of 
which thou art the cause. Look at these chil- 
dren who have brought shame upon their fami- 
lies, who have reduced their parents to despair. 
By whom were their heads and hearts corrupted ? 
By thee. Who strove to rend asunder the bonds 
of society, ridiculing as childish folly all ideas 
of the sanctity of marriage and the right of au- 
thority and law, and rendering them responsible 
for all human misfortunes? Thou art the man! 
Didst thou not dignify unbelief with the name 
of enlightenment? Didst thou not place vice 
and passion in the most charming and alluring 
of lights? And now look !—a whole country, 
perverted by thy teaching, is full of murder and 
robbery, of strife and rebellion, and is being 


Dost thou compare thyself 


that country’s tears and blood thou art to blame, 
And now dost thou dare to hurl thy blasphem- 
ies aguinst the gods? How much evil have thy 
books yet to bring upon the world? Continue, 
then, to suffer, for here the measure of thy pun- 
ishment shall be according to thy deserts.’ Thus 
spoke the angry Fury, and slammed down the 
cover on the cauldron.” 


My Own Story. 
BY CARRIE VERNON. 

The Christian Advocate publishes an account 
of avisit to an Indian school in Colorado, which 
contains the following narrative of her life, writ- 
ten by one of the girls who were scholars in it, 
It is interesting, from the light it throws on the 
habits of life of Indian children, and the work- 
ings of their minds: 


I am going to write astory about myseif, and 
how I used to live. When I was a baby I used 
to live with Tonto Indians. My parents are 
both Apaches. The Tontos were our friends, 
My mother used to carry me to this Tonto fam- 
ily, and they would take care of me while my 
mother was busy at her work. My parents are 
very kind people, but there is one thing they 
do—that is, make Indian whisky. 

But they not make it so often now. When 
they drink “ tis-win” sometimes they quarrel 
and fight and kill each other. Now my mother 
wants to be a good woman, and not make whisky 
any more. 

When I was about six years old, I used to 
play with my sister in the fields and gather wild 
flowers. My sister was about ten years old. Now 
she is married to a Tonto Indian, and she has 
two little boys. I had just one sister then. Pretty 
soon I had a baby sister. I used to carry her 
on my back. 

Sometimes she cried very loud, and she scare 
me badly, so I don’t know what to do. I begin 
to ery too, because I don’t know what to do to 
make her hush. 

Used to I had hard times, Sometimes we had 
nothing to eat in winter for a long time. My 
father would go away and work for some In- 
dians, and get a little money and buy bread 
for us. 

Used to I weara very queer-looking dress my 
mother made for me. If I don’t take care of my 
dress my mother would scold me, and she say 
she never would make me any dress again. 

Sometimes I cook over the hot fire, and burn 
my face and my feet. Used to I go barefoot. 
Now I have shoes and stockings on. We would 
all go up to the mountains sometimes and stay 
up there about three weeks. My father and his 
son-in-law would hunt deer, and my mother 
and I would gather acorns. 

I remember one time we got up very early 
and started for the mountains. My mother had 
a large basket on her back to put acorns in, 
and I had a queer-looking jug on my back to 
carry water in. We stopped under a big tree 
to rest a while. Pretty soon we started again 
up the mountain. We went on and on around 
and up the mountains, and by and by we met 
some friends. They were in camp. They told 
us to stay with them a while. So we did, and 
they helped us to gather acorns, and we all had 
a good time. 

My mother taught me how to make baskets, 
and she told me don’t steal and don’t lie. I 
tried to obey my parents, but sometimes I don’t 
mind them what they said to me. Then they 
punish me. 
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When I was a little girl I like to play with 
my sisters. We used to make a big Indian doll 
and play with it. Sometimes we make Indian 
baby cradle, and put that big doll in the cradle, 
then we carry it on our back like Indian women 
carry their babies. When I was a baby my 
mother carried me in the cradle on her poor 
tired back whenever she go to work. I think 
my mother would look queer to me now, but 
used to it seemed all right. She never combed 
her hair, nor washed her face every day, and 
she wore a funny-looking dress, fastened on one 
shoulder only and very loose. She wore moc- 
casins for her shoes, and nothing on her head; 
just her hair, very shaggy, hanging all around 
her face. I wish Indian school boys and girls 
would never put on that kind of clothes again 
when they go back to Indian reservations. I 
hope not. It is better for us to go to school and 
learn how to live like white people live than to 
live out-doors in the woods like wild beasts. 

I know it will be hard for us, when we go 
back home, to live in the old way again like 
Indians live. They don’t live in one’place like 
white people do, but they move around from 
place to place, and when one of the family dies 
they burn up their tepees and everything they 
have. Poor Indians, they don’t know how to 
live. 

My parents used to live with Tonto Indians, 
but they went back to their old home with the 
Apaches. They lived with Tonto Indians about 
eight years. Then they were afraid of the Tonto 
Indians, because they made a great deal of In- 
dian whisky, and they fight and kill each other 
a great deal. 

We had been back about three years, and 
then [ went to school. The soldiers took me 
from my mother and father, and put me in 
school. My mother dido’t want me to go to 
school. So the soldiers told my mother, “ You 
go to store to-morrow—chief want to see you,” 
they said. To-morrow she went to the store. 
Then the soldiers came in the afternoon. They 
ride on horses. They talk to my father. They 
tell him all the Indian children must go to 
school. Then my father said I could go. I 
didn’t stay at home that day. I went with my 
sister to get wood. When we were come back 
I saw the soldiers talking to my father. We stop 
behind a tree. I thought the soldiers not see 
us yet, so I stood behind my sister. I carried 
the wood on my back. I throw it on the ground, 
and stood behind my sister. I am very scared. 
The man see us. He came to us. I look at the 
man into his face. Iam very scared. He told 
me to get ready to go to school. They were In- 
dian soldiers, and I understand what they said. 
We go to the house then, and my father said he 
put me in school. I begin to ery. I said, “I 
don’t want to go to school.” But my father 
said I must go. 

Then I go with the soldiers. My sister and 
one of my friends come with us. The soldiers 
put me on the horse’s back, and then they 
watched me. They think I slip off the horse, 
and run away—so they watched me all the 
time. They told me I would feel all right after 
2 while. They take me to the store to some 
white man, to see what that white man said. 

My mother was at the store. The man talk 
to my mother about me. He told her L would 
not go anywhere, but stay at the school and 
study my lessons. Then my mother cry and 
told me to go and be a good girl. I cried when 
they said good-bye to me. When my mother 
and my sister go home they felt very sad, be- 
cause they thought school was a bad place. 


The soldiers tovk me to the school-house with 
them. We stop by the door. They knock at the 
door. A lady opened the door. She said some- 
thing in English, and she put her arms around 
me. I am very scared. I thought she going to 
kill me, so I ery again. She told me to sit on 
the rocking-chair. I never saw a chair before, 
so I don’t know what she mean. Just I stand 
on the floor and cry. Then she make me to 
understand to sit down on the chair. She gave 
me some candy. I didn’t eat any. Just I hold 
it in my hand, and she tried to talk to me. Af- 
ter a while she go out somewhere and get a tub 
and water and come back. I was very dirty. 
She told me to take off my clothes and get in 
the tub. I had off all my dirty clothes and sit 
down in the tub. She began to wash me. She 
washed me me very hard and very clean Then 
she put clean clothes on me, and combed my 
hair and braided it very nicely. 

After a while she told me to go out-doors and 
play with Alice May. We played just a little 
while, and we went into the house again. We 
stayed in the house all the afternoon till the 
supper-bell ring. After supper the girls call me 
to come on to play. But just [I watched the 
girls play, because I feel lonesome and don’t 
feel like to play. Then the lady call me in her 
room again, and I get some water for her in the 
kitchen. 

I was afraid at the cook. He was a China- 
man. In the evening I stayed in her room, and 
looked at the pictures, and at night she fixed a 
nice bed for me in her room. I ery long time, 
and the lady thought I was sick. But I just 
feel lonesome. I got up early in the morning 
and put all my clothes on by myself and went 
to breakfast. 

By and by the bell ring again, and I thought 
it was the dinner-bell, so 1 went into the dining 
room. But nobody in there, and after a while 
some boys told me to go to school. 

I went into the school-room, and the teacher 
gave me a book and slate and pencil. I don’t 
know what to do. The teacher wrote my new 
name on the slate for me, and try to show me. 
But I thought I[ will never learn how to write 
or to read. After a while I feel all right, and 
know what to do, and I like to go to school. I 
went to school down there little while. Then 
Mr. and Mrs. L.came. Mr. L. was our superin- 
tendent and Mrs. L. was our teacher. The super- 
intendent put me in the laundry with a Mojave 
girl. We had a hard time with the clothes, be- 
cause we don’t know how to wash. I remember 
once, we didn’t wash very clean, and the super- 
intendent saw the clothes not clean, and he call 
us in and talk tous. I remember what he said 
tous. He said if we didn’t wash the clothes 
clean he couldn’t pay us anything. He said we 
must do good work. Then we tried very hard 
to wash the clothes clean. We very tired. Then 
Mr. L. put two more girls in the laundry. We 
got twenty-five dollars every month, and I gave 
fifteen dollars to my mother to buy something 
to eat for them. 

Then we came up here with Mr. and Mrs. L. 
We liked our superintendent and our teacher, 
so we go where they go. They are good to us 
all the time. We don’t want another superin- 
tendent or another teacher while we finish our 
education. I am glad I came here. I have 
learned how to do a great many things, and we 
talk English all the time. At San Carlos we 
talk Indian all the time to our friends when they 
come to see us, and it was hard to learn English. 
Now English seems easy to me. I have nice, 
clean clothes to wear and a nice bed to sleep on. 


When I lived in camp I used to lie down on 
the hard ground to sleep. What a good thing 
for me to be in school and learn my lessons, and 
live in a house and keep the house clean, and 
have clean things to eat! I have nice clothes, 
too. 

I will never forget what I learn in school. I 
want to live like white people live. It is good 
for us to go to school when we are young, and 
not live the old Indian way. I want to finish 
my education, then go somewhere to work, and 
get money and help my people. 

We have a good superintendent, and he wants 
us all to be good and try to do right. I thank 
him for all | have. The white people are very 
kind to us. Indians don’t know how to live. 
They don’t know about God. They have no- 
body to teach them about those things. 

I am so glad I know about God. I study his 
word, and I want to be like Him and like his 
Son Jesus. I pray to Him and ask Him to for- 
give me my sins. I wear the silver cross. I am 
just as happy as I can be. I am sixteen years 
old. I hope you will like this story. 

My name is—Nachonatel. 





A Memoir of Richard Samble, 


a minister of the Gospel in the Society of Friends, 
who was taken sick at Poole, in Dorsetshire, 
about the First Month, 1680, where he wrote 
an epistle to Friends in Cornwall, to comfort 
them in relation to his departure, being likely, 
as he said, to see their faces no more. 


To Frienps In CoRNWALL. 


Dear Friends:—I send this salutation as though 
it were my last unto you; wherein I take my 
leave of you in the Lord Jesus Christ, desiring 
you all may obey the Truth, and live and die 
in it. And the many sweet and heavenly op- 
portunities which my soul hath had with you, 
are fresh in my remembrance. And now, dear 
hearts, my body grows very weak ; but my soul 
is strong in the Lord, who hath greatly renewed 
the lasting seal of his love unto my soul this 
morning. Oh! how could I sleep when my 
heart was so awakened unto the blessed sense of 
my acquaintance with the Lord, which sounded 
through my soul, that my name should not be 
blotted out of the book of life, and of the holy 
city, the heavenly Jerusalem, whose foundation 
is full of precious stones, and the river of the 
water of life flows; where the gates are not shut 
all day, neither is there any night there; which, 
when my soul heard, my heart was dissolved 
and broken within me, and my head was as it 
were turned into water, and mine eyes gushed 
out with tears, in the consideration of the end- 
less love of God, to such a poor creature as me. 

Now, dear Friends, who are truly near me 
in the Lord, you know the time of our first 
knowledge and acquaintance, which was a time 
of love, and to this day my heart is filled with 
the same towards you ; though I am like, as to 
the outward, to see your faces no more. Oh 
Friends! be not ensnared nor entangled with 
the things of this world, nor let your minds go 
out of Truth, and so lose the everlasting stay 
and support of your souls in the last day; but 
rather let all go, and hold fast the Truth, and 
keep your hearts from being overrun with the 
world’s spirit; and so will the Spirit of Truth 
spring up in you, asa well to refresh your souls. 
And all you whose hearts are truly tendered to 
the Lord, whose trials and exercises are not a 
few, be not daunted nor discouraged, although 
the enemy may seek to frighten 7 with many 
temptations, and would seek to lead you out of 
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the fellowship with, or sweet remembrance of, 
your dying day, which exercise my soul has 
sometimes passed under. But blessed be the 
Lord forever, the enemy is found a liar; for the 
Lord has been pleased to make this sick bed to 
me better than a king’s palace; and I have 
great fellowship with my last day ; and do re- 
joice in the Lord, who doth so sweetly visit me 
with the glorious light of his countenance. It 
is with me, as it is with one who has travelled 
many weary journeys, and at last is come to the 
sight of his desired end; which, when he sees, 
greatly rejoices, in a sense of a further satisfac- 
tion which he shall after enjoy ; even so it is 
with me, who have passed no opportunity, where 
I saw the way of lite clear and open before me, 
but have been ready night and day to do the 
will and answer the requirings of the Lord ; and 
so running as in a race, knowing my time, that 
it is but short. And blessed be the Lord, I 
have great peace and satisfaction in this my 
weak and low condition ; and satisfied, seeing 
my lot was not at this time among you, that it 
is here in this place ; and I hope it will be well, 
whether I live or die. And so my dear and 
well beloved friends, dwell in love one with an- 
other, walking in the unspotted life, so shall you 
grow up as pleasant plants in the garden of the 
Lord, and the dew of life will more and more 
descend upon you, and this you will feel from 
day to day; and when you shall come to your 
latter end, your reward will be sure with the 
Lord. I have much in my heart towards you, 
but my strength fails me; only this I desire of 
you, seeing | am like to leave my wife and 
tender babes with you, whom I know not whether 
I shall see more, great is my love and tender 
respect to them, for we have lived from the be- 
ginning as two joined together by the Lord, who 
gave us victory over the world; believing that 
when I am gone, the care of my God will be 
over them; and I have been a tender father to 
them, and they have been to me tender chil- 
dren, and my wife hath been to me, as bone of 
my bone, and flesh of my flesh, yet I must leave 
both her and them unto the Lord. 

And this I would leave with you, my dear 
brethren and sisters, who have known me from 
the beginning, that you esteem of her, when I 
am gone, as one who was wife to him, that 
was made willing in his day, to spend and be 
spent for God’s truth, and his church’s sake ; 
and I desire you in the Lord Jesus Christ, that 
my dear wife may meet with no discourage- 
ments from you; she is a tender woman; and 
that you will be encouragers of her. I know 
when this comes to your hands, there will be no 
want of sorrow; but I trust in my God, that 
both my dear wife and you will be so endowed 
with the power and presence of the Lord, that 
if you should hear of my going hence, that you 
will conclude, as becomes true Christians, that 
you must come to me, and that I cannot come 
to you. And so my dear Friends, in the open- 
ing free love of God, which this morning my 
soul is visited withal, I dearly salute you, de- 
siring the Lord may be a husband to my dear 
wife, and a father to my children, and you 
friends to both. 

And whereas I have never been wanting in 
my labor and service for the glory of the Lord, 
and your good, when with you; and if the Lord 
yet lengthen my days, I trust I shall be as ready 
and as willing as ever I have been. 

So conclude in a sweet and living sense of 
that love which will never die. Your friend 
and brother in the immortal seed of life, 

RIcHARD SAMBLE. 

Poo ge, the first of the First Month, 1680. 










THE FRIEND. 


SELECTED. 
“TOO MANY OF WE.” 


“ Mamma, is there too many of we?” 
The little girl asked with a sigh, 
“Perhaps you wouldn’t be tired, you see, 
If a few of your childs would die.” 


She was only three years old—the one 
Who spoke in that strange, sad way, 
As she saw her mother’s impatient frown 

At the children’s boisterous play. 


There were half a dozen who around her stood, 
And the mother was sick and poor; 

Worn out with the cares of the noisy brood, 
And the fight with the wolf at the door. 


For a smile or a kiss, no time, no place, 
For the little one, least of all; 

And the shadows that darkened the mother’s face, 
O’er the young life seemed to fall. 


More thoughtful than any, she felt more care, 
And pondered in childhood’s way 

How to lighten the burden she could not share, 
Growing heavier day by day. 


Only a week, and the little Claire 
In her tiny white trundle-bed 

Lay with blue eyes cl sed, and the sunny hair 
Cut close frum the golden head. 


“Don’t cry,” she said,—and the words were low, 
Feeling tears that she could not see—, 

“Youn won’t have to work and be tired so 
When there ain’t so many of we.” 


But the dear little danghter who went away 
From the home that for once was stilled, 

Showed the mother’s heart from that dreary day, 
What a place she had always filled. 


>_—. 


GRATITUDE. 


It is not, Lord, because my path 

A new or brighter outlook hath, 
That I adore Thee more; 

Its course I follow still the same 

Through common fields of little fame, 
As seasons gone before. 


Nor is it that my heart has been 

More greatly blessed its depths within ; 
For blessings rich and free, 

Beyond my soul’s supreme demand, 

Descending from Thy liberal hand, 
Have oft attended me. 


It is not that my eyes can see 

This gift or that received from Thee, 
To make this life complete ; 

Nor yet that sorrow has been sent, 

With thy unfathomed love’s intent, 
To bring me to Thy feet. 


Because Thy way has proved the best ; 
Because Thy will, more manifest, 
Grows sweeter day by day, 
My heart to Thine more closely knit, 
Uplifted toward the infinite, 
Would only praise and pray! 


Therefore, though tongue cannot express 
My swelling thoughts of tenderness, 
This psalm, glad spirit, sing :— 
I thank Thee! from those inmost deeps 
The soul in sacred silence keeps, 
I thank Thee Father, King! 


The chant that through cathedral aisle, 
Impressive, stirs the suppliant while 
3efore his outward shrine, 
Not more sublime or thrilling is 
Than these unuttered symphonies 
In voiceless souls like mine. 


Oh, this is gift divine, complete, 

That we may hold communion sweet 
With Thee, full fount of grace; 

Though calm or storm be overhead, 

An upward road our souls may tread, 
Toward heaven, Thy dwelling place. 


in previous years travelled considerably in the 
parts of Arabia that extends towards the Eu- 
phrates and Tigris, in the Twelfth Month of 
1878, set out from Damascus to explore the 
central parts of Arabia, and the seat of the 
former Wahhabi empire—which had been con- 
sidered almost inaccessible to Europeans from 
the difficulty of travelling and from the fanati- 
cism of its inhabitants. Palgrave, under the 
disguise of a Syrian merchant, had penetrated 
to this region a few years before. 


met with a certain Mohammed Abdallah, a son 
of the Sheykh of Palmyra, who had become an 
adopted brother of Wilfred Blunt, and Blunt 
had promised to go with him to Nejd, from 
which his ancestors had emigrated, and assist 
him in procuring him a wife from among his 
own people. 


cordance with Bedouin notions. 
as regards marriage appear to have changed 
very little from what they were in the days of 
Abraham. 
made the journey alone, and the Blunts were 
accepted as members of an Arabian family, 
and so were everywhere received as friends. A 
week or two were spent in making the neces- 
sary arrangements, and purchasing supplies 
for a desert journey of one thousand miles, and 
on the thirteenth of the Twelfth Month, the 
little caravan set off on its adventures. Its gen- 
eral direction was a southeasterly one—along 
the Wady Seihan, a long valley or depression 
in which wells had been sunk at intervals. This 
conducted them to the borders of the Great 
Nefud—a continuous desert of red sand. 


of Mohammed, members of the same family of 
Ibn Aruks; and here Anne Blunt found a 
young woman, for whom she negotiated as a 
bride for Mohammed. Her name was Muttra. 
Anne was pleased with her intelligence, pretty 
ways, and honest face. Mohammed’s eagerness 
was very nearly spoiling the negotiation, and 
the same thing happened to him that happened 
long ago to Jacob, the son of Isaac. The father, 
imitating the conduct of Laban, increased his 
demand for dower from forty pounds to sixty, 
and then endeavored to substitute Leah for 
Rachel, the older sister for the younger. A 
family council was called to discuss the quee 
tion, and after much arguing, it was finally 
concluded that Mohammed should pay fifty 
Turkish pounds for Muttra, and wait one year 
before he sent from Tudmu for her. 


Nefud, the most remaakable feature of Arabia. 
It is a bed of bright red sand, some four hun- 
dred miles in length and one hundred and fifty 
in width. The sand is absolutely pure, without 
admixture with pebble, grit or earth. 
barren, but richer in pasture and bushes, than 
most of the deserts of Arabia, and is the home 
of the Bedouin for a large part of the year. A 
peculiarity in the Nefud is the presence of great 
hollows shaped like a horse hoof, varying in 
size from an acre to two hundred acres. The 









For this celestial tie that binds 
With Thy divine our human minds, 
O grateful spirit, sing ; 
For help, for comfort ever nigh, 
For living springs that satisfy, 
I thank Thee, Father, King! 
—Frances E. Pope, in Boston Transcript. 











For “ THE FRIEND.” 
A Pilgrimage to Nejd. 
Lady Anne Blunt and her husband, who had 

















During their former travels, the Blunts had 













The idea and the promise were in strict ac- 
Arab customs 








Mohammed could scarcely have 






















At the oasis of Jof they met with relations 






















Soon after leaving Jof, they came upon the 
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diameter of some of them is a quarter of a mile, 
and one the party measured proved to be two 
hundred and thirty feet deep. 

After crossing the Nefud, the travellers came 
to Hail, the residence of an Emiror Prince, who 
bad brought under his rule a large part of 

‘ central Arabia. Here they were hospitably re- 
ceived, and after some time joined a caravan 
of Persian pilgrims who were returning from 

ad Mecca. After some adventures and sufferings 
she they reached Bagdad, and from thence went 
cu- through Persia to Bushire on the Persian Gulf, 
of where their difficulties ended. 

the In some parts of the desert locusts were very 

the abundant, and formed a regular portion of the 
on- day’s provision. Our author says: “ After try- 
om ing them in several ways, we have come to the 
ati- conclusion that they are best plain boiled. As 
the to flavor, this insect tastes of vegetable rather 
ted than of fish or flesh, and to us it supplies the 
place of vegetables, of which we are much in 

iad need. For catching locusts, the morning is the 
son time, when they are half benumbed by the cold, 
an and cannot fly. They may then be found clus- 

unt tered in hundreds under the desert bushes. This 
om year they are all over the country in enormous 
sist armies. They devour everything vegetable, and 
his are devoured by everything animal : desert larks 

and bustards, ravens, hawks and buzzards. The 

ac- camels munch them in with their food, the grey- 

ms hounds run snapping after them all day long, 
ged eating as many as they can catch. The Bedou- 

3 of ins often give them to their horses, and Amwad 

ave says that this year many tribes have nothing to 
ere eat just now but locusts and camel’s milk. 

ily, — 

2 A Philadelphian’s Protest Against a Singer of 

‘ies Immoral Songs. 

and [Our worthy friend, Josiah W. Leeds, in his 

the labors to protect our city from the demoralizing 
ven- influence of indecent theatrical exhibitions, has 
long sent to the Christian Statesman the following ac- 
sion count of an interview with the Mayor of Phila- 
This delphia. We regret that the Mayor did not see 
reat his way clear to take more decided action to 
suppress the “ nasty ” exhibition alluded to, for 
‘ions the effect probably will be to encourage theatri- 
ly of cal managers in undertaking any performances 
da that will be pecuniarly profitable, even if they 
as & are of such a character as will tend to lead the 
ttra. actors and hearers down to the bottomless pit. 
retty —Ep.] 
ness Notice having been given in the daily papers of 
and Philadelphia, that there would be a “ matinee” 
ened for the notorious singer, Yvette Guilbert, at two 
ther, o'clock in the afternoon of First Month 21st, at 
1 his the Chestnut Street Opera House, the writer of 
ixty, this called upon the Director of Public Safety, 
1 for and earnestly asked that the event be not per- 
, mitted, and that the scandal to the good name 
ques- of our city be turned aside. The Director was 
nally handed a clipping from the Union Signal, in 
fifty which it was declared that the said Guilbert 
year was being paid large sums of money “ for sing- 
ing to New York audiences songs that no Ameri- 
a the can newspaper can print, and if any paper were 
-abia. to print them, it would not be allowed to go 
hun- through the mails,” with further statements cor- 
| fifty roborative of the charge. The Director alleged 
thout in reply that he did not possess in law the power 
is not to stop the exhibition in advance of its perform- 
than ance, or during its progress, and could only 
home promise he would lay the matter at once before 
e & the Mayor, and send an officer to make report. 
great The “ matinee” having come off at the time 
» advertised, and the reports in a number of the 
e 





daily papers being convincing as to its immoral 
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character, the Mayor was thereupon written to, 
the letter concluding: “If the law of 1879 has 
any vitality whatever, and if the community’s 
morals are worth protecting from such corrup- 
tion as has been described, I should unhesi- 
tatingly say that the license held by the lessees of 
the Chestnut Street Opera House for a place of 
public entertainment should be revoked, and, as 
a responsible citizen and taxpayer I make re- 
spectful request to thee that that be done.” 
letter meanwhile received from Director Beitler 
stated that the Mayor’s authority to revoke must 
be “ upon proof satisfactory to him by affidavit, 
oath or affirmation. 





or have been immoral or unlawful.” 


view was held with the Mayor. The introduc- 
tory remark made to him was, that during the few 
minutes [ had had to wait until he could see me, 
my mind recurred to our meeting on a former 
occasion at the home of one who had previously 
occupied the office of Mayor, to whom I had 
gone in relation to the exposure of indecent 
theatrical show-bills. 
vening since then, a large number of debasing 
posters had been removed, and the exposure of 


ness, however, had direct concern with what 
torial reflection without. 

reference to the allowed “ matinee,” the Mayor 
said that upon receiving my protest he had sent 
for the lessees of the Opera House and their 
been alleged concerning the usual character of 
anything of an immoral kind occur, the affair 
to me that he himself attended the “ matinee,” 


of probably our best paying daily paper, and 
the other that paper’s managing editor. There 










to have numbered 2500) at high prices. In al- 


spoke of it as a “ civic function.” 


songs were not the woman’s “ wickedest,” the 
occasion was “ unquestionably the apotheosis of 
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A 


that the exhibitions 
given under color of said license was 


On the 27th inst. a somewhat extended inter- 


During the period inter- 


very many others prevented. My present busi- 
went on within the playhouse, not with its pic- 


Knowing that my remark had special present 


manager, and informing them as to what had 
the Guilbert performances, he said that should 


would be suppressed at once. He then stated 
and had sat in a private box with two persons 
whom he named, one of them the opulent owner 


was a crowded house (the attendance was said 


lusion to the officials and the considerable num- 
ber of well known citizens present, one paper 


One of the papers had said that while the 


the nasty.” Yes, the Mayor admitted they 
were nasty, without any doubt; they were ex- 
tremely vulgar in words, with vulgar contor- 
tions of the visage, as when a maudlin, low- 
mouthed song was breathed out in mimicry of 
a drunken creature, fit only (as the Mayor said) 
for the platform of a Bowery music-hall. But 
the woman had “ wonderful art.” The city’s 
Chief Executive being here shown the reporter's 
veracious remark—*“ it is great art, but prosti- 
tuted to the dirtiest of art forms,” was thence 
reminded of the Scripture parable of the talents, 
and that for their right employment all will be 
held accountable. It would be neither pleas- 
ant nor morally profitable to quote here the 
newspaper evidence which was gone over with 
the Mayor, with its clear admissions of vile in- 
uendo and indecency of language, most of it 
having been sung in French it is true, (but ap- 
prehended by many in the audience), and of 
which it was said that it should “ remain so until 
Doomsday.” 

Finally, the query being put to Mayor War- 
wick whether he would not say, after reading 
such evidence, that the performance was “im- 


moral” and “hurtful to the community,” ac- 
cording to the wording of the law, the response 


obscene.” 
the woman’s mimicry, and he had really learnt 
something from it. 
how many of the onlookers and hearers, those 
who in their hearts derived satisfaction and 
sport from the songs of a sinful, sadly misled 


















shameful entertainment. 
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was, “ No, not sufficiently so ; not in my opinion 
It was interesting he thought, to see 


I wondered, nevertheless, 


woman of talent who lightly says: “If they 
want shocking songs, I will sing them all the 


shocking songs I know”—I wondered, I say, 


how many of these had a thought of the woe 
they might bring upon themselves by making 


such a one in the words of Scripture, “ twofold- 


more the child of hell,” in ministering to their 
Alas, for the poor 
woman, whose voice might bless, and not blast! 
And alas for the men and women who were 


amused, contented, unconcerned listeners to the 


pollution of God’s excellent gift of speech ! 
Upon being asked whether if Guilbert re- 
turned by way of Philadelphia, a repetition of 
the songs, or of similar ones, would be per- 
mitted, the Mayor replied they would, if no 
worse than what he had heard. Would he not 
be willing, if no determinate step was taken 
looking for a revocation of license, to at least 
issue some manner of public warning that might 
operate to forestall a recurrence of such an 
occasion as the late “matinee,” which very 
many persons must undoubtedly hold to have 
been immoral and debasing? He did not seem 
to unite with this. It seemed to me, I intimated, 
that such a course would be a wise defense, 
while it would be true kindness and a proper 
act of the sort that our religion enjoins, sever- 
ally to the song-woman herself, to the lessees 


of the Opera House, its wealthy owner and pos- 


sible patrons. It was believed that the Chris- 
tian conscience of the community, which had 
not as yet been heard from concerning the mat- 
ter, would sustain him in so doing. This pas- 


sage from a letter I had written a physician who 


had sent words of sympathy and encouragement, 
was repeated to the Mayor before leaving. 
“The church of our God [in Philadelphia] 
by whatever name, must individually and col- 
lectively protest, or the high tide of impurity 
will overwhelm us utterly. ‘Hold fast that 
which thou hast, that no man take thy crown,’ 
was the message to the church bearing this 
name. Who will be found faithful and true?” 
— Advance Sheet of Christian Statesman. 
Jostan W. LEeps. 





The Indian Rights Association publish in 
pamphlet form an article from the New York 
Tribune on the difficulties thrown in the way of 
the Indian department in securing the best class 
of employees, by what it terms an abuse of Sena- 
torial courtesy. It says: 

“ The politicians in the Senate take the ground 
that the offices in connection with the Indian 
agencies in any State belong to the Senators 
from that State. Positions under the Indian 
Bureau for agencies in Wyoming, Nebraska, or 
one of the Dakotas are regarded as personal 
perquisites of the Senators from the States in 
which the agency is situated. The Senators de- 
sire such places for their own constituents, for 
the men who do their political work, who blow 
their political trumpets and beat their political 
drums and run their political conventions. A 
man may have madea splendid record for him- 
self as sub-agent at an agency in Nebraska, but 
if the Indian Bureau promotes him to be agent 
ut some place in Dakota, the Senate out of mis- 
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named Senatorial courtesy for the Senator from 
Dakota, declines to confirm his appointment. 
No way could be devised, perhaps, by which the 
real improvement of the Indian service could 
be more discouraged than by this. 

“ The work of carrying on an Indian agency 
is a business, and, like any other business, it will 
be most successfully conducted by one who is 
fitted for the work by a special training. That 
aman who has had such a training can attend 
to it more efficiently than one who knows 
nothing of it and has everything to learn, 
would seem to be self-evident. A man whose 
business education has been that of an architect 
would not expect suddenly to take charge of a 
bank and at once become a great financier. 
Moreover, the handling of Indians requires a 
special experience, for as is now pretty well un- 
derstood, Indians are very different in their 
ways of thought and in their point of view from 
civilized men. Some time is required for asso- 
ciation with and study of Indians before their 
mental attitude is comprehended, and until one 
has reached an understanding of this attitude 
he misunderstands and is misunderstood; his 
labor is in vain. 

“It is, therefore, highly desirable that men 
whose records show that they are interested in 
their work among Indians, and that this work 
has been efficient, should be continued in their 
places, and, where the circumstances justify it, 
advanced, rather than that new men, of whose 
experience and fitness nothing is known, should 
be appointed to the places. If the first system 
should be honestly carried on for a few years, 
the ranks of the Indian service would be filled 
with a selected lot of public servants, chosen 
and promoted for their efficiency, and for no 
other reason, and the result of such a selec- 
tion would speedily show itself in the rapid 
progress of our Indians toward civilization and 
self-support, and in the reduction of the amount 
of money which is appropriated for their sub- 
sistence and education.” 

saa aca ear ice. 


For “THE FRIEND.” 
The Menhaden Fishery on the N. J. Coast. 


BY MERRITT W. PHARO. 


(Concluded from page 294.) 

An idea of the multitude of these fish which 
sometimes crowd together, may be formed from 
the following which is told by men who “ fol- 
low the bay.” 

A large school of moss bankers were in the 
bay near a cove of shallow water; a school of 
snapping mackerel rushed upon them, and the 
bankers were driven upon the shore, the hiud- 
ermost part of the school in their efforts to get 
away from the mackerel crowding so closely 
that the fish next to the shore were stranded, 
and in such numbers that a person standing 
there with a shovel could throw them back on 
the bank by the wagon load. 

Of the enormous amount of these fish caught 
by man the number is supposed to be infini- 
tesimal when compared with the myriads de- 
stroyed by other fish that feed on them. 

It is estimated that there are more menhaden 
than all other kinde of fish combined, and that 
these are the main food supply of most of the 
other fish. It is very evident then that with the 
destruction of the meuhaden the disappearance 
of the other fish in a large measure, is in- 
evitable. 

The report of the Secretary of the United 
States Menhaden Oil and Guano Association 
shows the number of menhaden caught during 
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the past summer, while a letter from one of the 
fishing companies contains some interesting 
information. 

Both of which are as follows: 

New Gretna, N. J., March 2nd, 1896. 
Mr. M. W. Puaro: 

In answer to your letter of inquiry of the 28th 
ult., will say, that fishing steamers catch all the 
way from five to seventeen millions per season, 
the size of the boat and the plentifulness of fish 
figuring largely in the catch. It has been re- 
ported that seven hundred thousand have been 
taken at one haul in Long Island Sound by 
steamer Humphrey, but her crew were not able 
to handle them without the assistance of another 
steamer’s crew, and then it took all day to get 
them aboard. Sometimes they get so many fish 
surrounded that they make no haul for the net, 
tearing her in twain, and the fish continuing 
on their course. 

Last fourth of July our steamer J. W. French 
left our factory about 4 o’clock A. M., steamed 
five miles out, made one haul, surrounding and 
bailing in one hundred and seventy-two thou- 
sand, and steamed a like distance back to the 
factory by 9} a.m. There are but three fac- 
tories within the limits of this State, the yearly 
products of which is worth in round numbers, 
$50,000. It is estimated by those who have 
made the question a study, that for every single 
fish (menhaden) caught by man, one hundred 
millions are destroyed by sharks, whales, por- 
poises, ete., hence their extinction by man is 
impossible. 

We have taken out of a single shark one 
hundred and thirty-six bankers in perfect form 
just swallowed. 

I enclose you report of Secretary of the U.S. 
M. O. and G. Association. 

Respectfully yours, 
M. W. Apams. 
Secretary's Report U. S. Mennapen OL 

AND GUANO AssocIATION, JAN’Y 15, 1896. 

Number of factories in operation, , 42 
7 not - ‘ 5 

1064 

1212 

30 

48 

‘ 24 
461,747,850 
1,767,754 
21,965 


men empioyed ashore, 
. . afloat, 
sailing vessels in use, 
steamers in use, 3 
pounds in operation, 
fish caught, : 
gallons oil made, . 
tons crude scrap made, 
“ Qi. « . ‘ 18,682 
Capital invested, . . . $1,543,000 
Average yield of oil per thousand fish, 4 gallons. 


Margaret Ellis. 


In digging for the foundations for the new 
lavatories on the south side of the western wing 
of Arch Street Meeting-house now in progress, 
a grave stone was found close to the wall appar- 
ently in its original position, and with the in- 
scription facing Fourth Street. This inscription 
was “ Margaret Ellis, 11th Month 14, 1765.” 
Thus there is brought to view after the lapse 
of a century and a quarter the memory of one 
who was beloved and honored in her day. 
Margaret Ellis was born in Wales, of Episcopal 
parentage, and at fourteen years of age experi- 
enced a Divine visitation whilst attending the 
funerals of some of her companions. She was 
brought to consider where the souls of these had 
gone, and where her own would be if she was 
taken away. Whilst this feeling continued with 
her for days, amid the worldliness which was 
around her, it soon passed away. After some 


- es 
years the visitation was renewed, and she was 
brought into secret exercise and prayer that the 
Lord would manifest to her her duty. 

Soon after this, when visiting a brother at 
Dolobran, who had a short time before joined 
Friends, she attended a meeting where she was 
further reached by the Gospel ministry which 
she listened to. Inclining to join Friends, her 
father strove to dissuade her, and got several 
priests to aid him, but she was enabled to see 
the formality and deadness of their profession, 
and told her father she would never again go to 
their church unless it was to attend the funeral 
of one of her parents. 

Some years afterwards, she appeared in the 
ministry, and subsequently removed to America 
and was settled in Radnor. That Monthly 
Meeting recommended her in the ministry in 
the Fourth Month 1731. 

It is recorded that she passed through man 
conflicts and exercises both in the land of her 
nativity and that of her adoption, but experi- 
enced the help and support of the Master. It 
is further said that she was sincere hearted and 
diligent in the exercise of her gift, in much 
plainness and simplicity. 

In the Third Month, 1752, she was released 
by Radnor Monthly Meeting for religious ser- 
vice in Great Britain, which appears to have 
occupied about three years. 

After her return she was favored to continue 
lively in the exercise of her gift. She had fre- 
quently expressed to her friends the desire that 
she might end her days in Philadelphia if it was 
the Lord’s will. After attending the Quarterly 
Meeting in the city in the Eleventh Month, 
1765, she was taken suddenly ill and was re- 
moved by death a few days later. During her 
illness she was favored with an evidence of her 
future well being, and uttered many lively and 
savory expressions. She was advanced in years 
but her age is not known. Her funeral took 
place from the Market Street Meeting-house. 


G. V. 
Breaking Up of Ice on the Petchora. 


In 1875, Henry Seebohm, an enthusiastic 
student of bird-life, made a trip to North Rus 
sia, principally to determine the breeding-place 
of certain species of migratory birds, which visit 
Great Britain in the winter. They reached the 
valley of the Petchora while the Arctic winter 
still reigned, and temporarily made their homes 
at Ust-Zylma. When on an excursion of a few 
miles for ducks and other birds, they lodged at 
a house belonging to one of their friends. After 
a late breakfast they were startled by the ap- 
pearance of one of the party, who had just 
gone out, and who came hurrying back in a 
state of great excitement, beckoning to the 
others to come out. H. Seebohm says :— 

“We seized our guns. expecting to see some 
great and rare bird. We rushed to the door, 
and there we paused and stood still, gazing be- 
fore us in mute astonishment. Our road was 
in movement, and was going to Ust-Zylma at 
the rate of two or three miles an hour. There 
was no doubt about it, the Zylma was breaking 
up. The scene was wild and picturesque. In 
a few hours it was very impressive. The rush 
of ice had broken into the Petchora at the 
mouth of the Zylma. Here and there piles of 
it lay upon the banks. Finally it had blocked, 
and gradually the Zylma became a confused 
mass of jammed ice. Tree trunks or an occa 
sional ice-floe thicker than the rest, formed 
where the water had been stiller and deeper, 
rising above the level. While the ice moved 
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the sound was like that of a waterfall; as it 
cracked on the Petchora the noise was that of 
rumbling thunder. The water was rapidly 
rising, and our predicament was serious. It 
was obvious that no horses could reach us. The 
Russians, who at first did not realize the situa- 
tion, soon began to look grave. We took coun- 
sel together, and we decided to transport our- 
selves and our baggage to some houses that 
stood on higher ground, half-way towards the 
mouth of the Zylma. It took us some hours to 
do this. We were beginning to make prepara- 
tions for a week’s camping in the midst of 
floods, when, towards four o’clock, we discerned 
in the distance the figures of our yemschiks. 
They were coming, but they were coming with- 
out horses. When they reached us we learned 
from them that the ice was broken up on both 
sides of the Petchora. They had come across 
in a boat that they had dragged for a couple of 
versts, in a sledge, across the central field of ice, 
being forced to leave it on the shore five or six 
miles off. We determined to put the bulk of 
our baggage under the charge of two yemschiks, 
and to return with the other men in the boat. 
We felt rather nervous as we entered the 
boats and put to sea on the open water across 
which we bad sledged so recently, and we had 


some little difficulty in finding a solid piece of 


ice on which to land. The central ice of the 
Petchora was evidently on the eve of being 
broken up. Every nerve was strained to drag 
the boats across the mile of ice and relaunch 
them on the safe side of the river, without a 
moment’s unnecessary loss of time. It was past 
midnight, and at any moment the crash might 
come. The ive was obviously under great pres- 
sure. Cracks running for miles, with a sound 
like distant thunder, warned us that a mighty 
power was all but upon us, a force which seemed 
for the moment to impress the mind with a 
greater sense of power than even the crushing 
weight of water at Niagara, a force which 
breaks up ice more than a mile wide, at least 
three feet thick, and weighted with another 
three feet of snow, at the rate of a hundred 
miles in the twenty-four hours. It was eight 
o'clock in the morning when we landed in Ust- 
Zylma, and heartily thankful we were to find 
ourselves once more safe in our quarters. We 
were hungry and dead tired after the excite- 
ment was over, and after a hasty breakfast, we 
were glad to turn into our hammocks. We slept 
for a counle of hours, when, looking out of the 
window, we found the crash had come. The 
mighty river Petchora was a field of pack-ice 
and ice-floes, marching past toward the sea at 
the rate of six miles an hour. We ran out on 
the banks, to find half the inhabitants of Ust- 
Zylma watching the impressive scene. 


Natural History Notes. 


Drink plants of the North American Indians. 
—A bulletin of the Torrey Botanical Club, con- 


tains an article on this subject. The Indians 
who live north of Mexico were unacquainted 
with alcoholic drinks at the time of the landing 
of Columbus. In Mexico, pulque, the fermented 
juice obtained from the maguey, or Agave, by 
removing the young central leaves, has been 
used from time immemorial. It is about as 
strong as beer. Chica, a sort of corn beer, was 
also in use. But although the cultivation of 
maize spread from Mexico northward, so that 
it was the principal crop of the agricultural In- 
dians, from the Rio Grande to the St. Law rence, 
yet they seem never to have copied the process 


of making beer. Yet this was done by the 
Apaches of Arizona and New Mexico. 

The giant cactus of Arizona and Sonora is a 
fluted column, from thirty to fifty feet high, 
crowned, in season, with handsome pink flowers. 
The fruit is full of a rich, crimson pulp, which 
is esteemed a great dainty by the Indians and 
Mexicans of that region. From this and the 
fruits of other species of cactus and yucca, fer- 
mented beverages are made. 

Along our Southern coast there grows in 
abundance a small species of holly, the Yaupon 
(Llex cassive), an evergreen shrub, thick, ellipti- 
cal leaves, and bright, red berries. From the 
leaves of this plant the Southern Indians were 
in the habit of preparing a decoction, called, 
from its color, the black drink. It had no in- 
toxicating effect, but was more like a weak coffee 
or tea. 

The Indians used as a beverage the sweet sap 
of the maples and of the birch trees. In the 
western deserts the fleshy leaves of the prickly 
pear and of different species of agave yield, on 
pressure, a juice which can supply the place of 
water. 

The seeds of some species of sage and the fruit 
of different sumacs have been bruised in water 
to make a palatable and refreshing drink. 

Among the plants used in infusions to make 
aromatic teas, are the roots of the sassafras, the 
leaves of the New Jersey tea (Ceanothus Ameri- 
canus), the spice wood, wintergreen and sweet 
fern. 
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Our aged and valued friend, Joseph Morris, 
of Cardington, Ohio, finding that he could no 
longer unite with the manner in which the 
meeting he attended was conducted, by what he 
calls “ the later-day Friends,” who had obtained 
the controlling influence therein, withdrew there- 
from, and was united in membership with one 
of the meetings of Ohio Yearly Meeting, which 
is held at Stillwater. 

In a recent letter he speaks of that portion 
of the members with whom he was formerly as- 
sociated, who are tried with the departures from 
the doctrines and testimonies of the Society of 
Friends, fur whom he feels very tenderly and 
sympathizes deeply. He recommends those who 
do not feel satisfied with the modern usages and 
government, to unite themselves with those 
whom they know to adhere to the primitive or- 
der of Friends, and the sooner the better. 

In reference to his own case, he adds, “I 
would say, in great sincerity, that I am grate- 
fully thankful to my dear Lord and Master, 
that I was strengthened to do as I did.” 


The present craze in the United States for 
increasing the navy, instructing the school chil- 
dren in military training, and other manifesta- 
tions of a desire to increase a military spirit 
among our citizens, awakens the consideration 
of what it is that we must depend upon for our 
preservation from danger. 

Perhaps few thoughtful people have arrived 
at years of maturity who have not known of 
instances, either in their experience or that of 
others, in which the extension of Divine care 
and protection has been so manifested that 
they could not doubt of its reality, or of the 
source from which it emanated. The pages of 
Tue Frrenp have contained numerous illus- 


trations of this truth, and probably will continue 
to present them, for such cases are constantly 
occurring. 

There is abundant Scripture evidence that 
the Lord watches over and protects those that 
put their trust in Him. It was his faith in this 
Divine protection that enabled King David to 
say, “I will both lay me down in peace and 
sleep, for thou, Lord, only, makest me dwell in 
safety.” And again, “ Let all those that put 
their trust in thee rejoice; let them ever shout 
for joy because thou defendest them ; let them 
also that love thy name be joyful in thee; for 
thou, Lord, wilt bless the righteous; with favor 
wilt thou compass him as with a shield.” How 
beautifully does the royal Psalmist declare the 
foundation of his hopes, when, on his deliver- 
ance from the hand of Saul, he declares, “ The 
Lord is my rock, and my fortress, and my de- 
liverer; my God, my strength, in whom I 
will trust; my buckler, and the horn of my sal- 
vation, and my high tower.” In another psalm 
he says, “Some trust in chariots and some in 
horses, but we will remember the name of the 
Lord our God.” 

Such quotations from the Bible might be 
greatly multiplied, but we doubt not that their 
truth and applicability are generally acknowl- 
edged by Christian professors. But there is one 
manifestation of the care of the Almighty over 
his people which some, perhaps, do not fully 
recognize. We allude to the restraining influ- 
ence which his Spirit exercises over the wicked, 
who do not love the Lord nor fully submit to his 
government. An anecdote related by the late 
Samuel Cope illustrates this. 

“Many years ago, an inmate of Chester 
County poor-house, Pennsylvania, was on his 
death-bed, and his conscience being ill at ease, 
he desired to make confession of his evil deeds 
before leaving the world. Among other things, 
he mentioned ‘that, on one occasion, when tramp- 
ing across the country, he came to a new house, 
which the carpenters were about finishing. It 
was the hour of noon, and the men had gone to 
a neighboring farm-house for their dinner. He 
looked into the empty building, and seeing a 
pile of shavings on the floor, set it on fire, with- 
out auy ill-feeling towards the owner, whom it 
is supposed he did not know, but simply at the 
instigation of the devil. By the time the men 
returned from their dinner the flames had so 
far progressed that the house was burnt up.” 

There are in every community those who are 
servants of the evil one, and he is not wanting 
in inciting them to mischief, and were it not for 
the restraining power of grace, which limits Sa- 
tan and his servants, wrong and violence would 
probably increase ten- fold. So that we have 
abundant cause to praise the Lord for the de- 
gree of safety and protection we enjoy. 

The Christian who labors to bring people 
under the government of Christ, not only labors 
for the promotion of their salvation, but is of 
more value in the preservation of order than 
the policeman who patrols the streets of our 
cities, 

These principles have a national bearing as 
well as in more limited spheres. Our safety as 
a nation does not depend on the size of our na- 
vies and armies, or the military spirit of our 
people. The language of the Proverb remains 
true, that righteousness exalteth a nation, but 
sin is a reproach to any people. In proportion 
as we trust in the Lord and seek his favor by 
obedience to his commands, we may expect his 
protecting care to be over us. It is an easy 
matter fur the Lord to confound all our schemes 
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and to teach us by bitter experience that, “ex- 
cept the Lord keep the city, the watchman 
waketh but in vain.” We mourn over the dis- 
position manifested by some of our fellow- 
citizens to multiply military defenses, because 
it is an evidence that they are not trusting in 
the Lord, but are relying on the arm of flesh. 
We believe it is a presage of evil, and have no 
doubt that we should be safer as a nation, if 
every fortification were blown up and every 
vessel of war sunk in the ocean, provided that 
this was accompanied by the prevalence of the 
Spirit of our Saviour, who enjoins his followers 
to return good for evil. 


On page 282 of Tue Frrenp, there was pub- 
lished a selected article, which advocated the 
propriety of speaking of Christ as “ The Son,” 
instead of “A Son.” The object of the writer 
was to bear a testimony to the Divinity of Jesus 
Christ, and to show that although an obedient 
follower and child of God may be called “a 
son,” yet our blessed Redeemer, of whom John 
speaks as “the only begotten Son of God,” is 
not to be regarded as occupying no higher a 
position than good men generally. Feeling 
sympathy with this object, we admitted it to our 
columns without as critical an examination as 
would have been best. We make this admis- 
sion because a thoughtful Friend has written to 
us that some of the statements in the article, he 
fears, are not safe. 

_————_—_—_—— 
SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 

Unitep States —The United States Treasury debt 
statement shows a net increase in the public debt, less 
cash in the Treasury, during Third Month, of $5,274,- 
780. 

On the 6th inst., the U. S. House of Representatives 
voted upon the report of the Conference Committee 
recommending the adoption uf the Senate resolutions 
regarding Cuba, ins'ead of those recently passed by 
the House. They were agreed to, the vote being yeas, 
245; nays, 27. The bill is now in tie hands of the 
President. Being a concurrent resolution, and only 
an opinion of Congress, it has no binding force on the 
Executive. It is thought the President will issue a 
proclamation in a short time. 

An appeal signed by the American, Irish and Eng- 
lish Cardinals in behalf of a permanent tribunal of 
arbitration, with a view of creating new guarantees for 
peace throughout the world as a substitute for war, has 
been issued. 

Chief Hazen of the Secret Service, has arrested 
Emanuel Ninger, the long-sought pen-and-ink coun- 
terfeiter, who has been a mystery and a worry to the 
Treasury officials for the last fifteen years. He was 
arrested in New York, while in the act of trying to 
pass one of his amazing works of art, which were made 
with a pen and ink, and evidently executed under a 
high power magnifying glass, requiring great toil and 
patience. Government detectives had almost given 
up hope of catching him. His talents would have se- 
cured him a lucrative and permanent legal business, 
but he chose a most dangerous and uncertain employ- 
ment, which will be likely to land him in prison for 
a lengthy term. 

The Grand Jury at Chicago returned a presentment 
on the 4th inst., in which the statement was made: 
“ Testimony given before this body shows that the pub- 
lic offices of the city and county are honeycombed with 
corruption and many officials are steeped in crime. 
Public affairs have been prostituted for private gain, 
and things have become so rotten that the very life of 
the city as a municipality is imperilled.” 

Thomas Edison has invented what he calls a fluor- 
oscope. It may be worn on the face, and the effect is 
instantaneous, doing away with long exposure and 
plate devolopment, and the observer looks directly at 
bone or metal inside the body. Edison has improved 
his kinetoscope, which shows the figures life size 

According to Professor Alexander Hogg, State Mana- 
ger of Public Schools in Texas, while the South has 
gained 64 per cent. in population in the last twenty 
years, the increase in the enrollment of its school at- 
tendance has been 130 per cent. In the same period 
the value of the school property has increased from 
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$16,000,000, to $51,000,000, an addition of nearly 
$2,000,000 per year. 

Professor Albert Koebele, of California, has made 
a three-years contract with the Hawaiian Government 
to destroy the insect pests of the islands. His method 
is to get insects harmless to man to kill noxious 
insects. 

The Iowa Senate has defeated, by a vote of 22 to 27, 
a bill to legalize the manufacture of liquors in that 
State. 

A Topeka despatch says that “ prominent colored 
men have bought a tract of two thousand acres of land 
ten ‘miles east of Topeka, and will establish a town 
therk exclusively for colored people.” 

A remarkable cavern of great extent and with some 
curious characteristics was discovered recently near Al- 
legash Lake, Me. Some half dozen chambers of great 
size have been explored, and there appear to be many 
more. The air in the cavern is quite warm, and it is 
said that the compass is oddly disturbed in many parts 
of it. 

The excitement over the discovery of rich tin ore 
in the Big Horn Mountains, near Sheridan, Wyo., con- 
tinues. Assays made at Sheridan and in Omaha show 
an average return of twenty-four pounds of pure tin 
to the ton. 

Forty thousand acres of virgin forest in Northern 
Idaho will soon be turned over to the axemen of a big 
lumber syndicate. It is expected this area will yield 
more than 400,000,000 feet of white and yellow pine, 
red and white fir, cedar and tamarack. 

Acetyline gas is being used to light up the cars of 
one Paris street-car line, being generated in little 
tanks carried on the platform. A month’s trial has 
shown that the gas is cheaper than either kerosene 
or electricity as an illuminant. 

Deaths in this city last week numbered 429, which 
is a decrease of 96 as compared with the week pre- 
vious, and 66 less than the corresponding week of 
last year. Of the foregoing, 229 were males and 200 
females: 71 died of pneumonia; 48 of consumption ; 
37 of heart disease; 19 of inflammation of the brain ; 
18 of apoplexy; 15 of old age; 15 of convulsions; 
15 of diphtheria: 13 of measles; 12 of bronchitis; 10 
of inanition, and 9 of nephritis. 

Markets, &c.—U.S. 2’s, 95 a 97; 4’s, reg., 108} a 
109; coupon, 109} a 110}; 4’s, 1925, 116$ a 117}; 4’s, 
1134 a 113%; currency 6’s, 102 a 108. 

Corron was dull and nominally quoted at 83 cts. 
per pound. . 

Ferep.—$13.50 a $14.00 per ton for winter in bulk, 
and $13.25 a $13.75 for spring in sacks. 

FLour.—Winter super, $2.50 a $2.75; do., extras, 
$2.75 a $3.00 ; Pennsylvania roller, clear, $3.40 a $3.50 ; 
do., do., straight, $3.55 a $3.70; Western winter, clear, 
$3.40 a $3.60; do., do., straight, $3.60 a $3.75; do., 
do., patent, $3.75 a $3.95; spring, clear, $2.90 a $3.25; 
do., straight, $3.35 a $3.50; do., patent, $3.55 a $3.70; 
do., favorite brands, higher. City mills, extra, $2.65 
a $3.00; do., clear, $3.50 a $3.65; do., straight, $3.65 
a $3.80 ; do., patent, $3.85 a $4.00. Rye Fiour $2.60 
per bbl. for choice Penn’a. 

GRAIN.—No. 2 red wheat, 71} a 71}e. 

No. 2 mixed corn, 35 a 35}c. 
No. 2 white oats, 25} a 25}e. 

3EEF CATTLE.— Extra, none here; good, 4} a 43c.; 
medium, 3§ a 44c.; common, 3} a 3}c. 

SHeep AND LamBs.—Extra, 4} a 48c.; good, 4 a 4}e.; 
medium, 3} a 3}c.; common 24 a 3}c. Lambs, 34a 5}e. 

Hoas.—6}c. for good Western; other grades, 6 a 6}c.; 
State hogs, 54 a 5fe. 

ForeiGn.—The Dai/y News publishes a dispatch 
from Constantinople saying that an ancient and beau- 
tiful manuscript of the Gospel, dating back to the 
sixth century, was recently found in Asia Minor. It is 
written on the finest and thinnest of vellum, which is 
dyed purple. The letters are silver, except for the 
abbreviations and sacred names, which are in gold. 
Representatives of English and American universities 
have unsuccessfully sought to obtain possession of the 
precious manuscript, it having been secured by Russia. 

It is announced in Berlin that a commercial treaty 
had been concluded between Germany and Japan, 
under the terms of which Germany concedes the abo- 
lition of extra-territorial jurisdiction in Japan, the 
latter, in return, reducing the customs duties on many 
German imports. 

An unsuccessful attack upon Kassala was made by 
the Dervishes on Third Month 25th. 

King Menelek and all of his chiefs, except the Ras 
of Tigre, are said to have retreated, their provisions 
having run ont. 

It is estimated that 20,000 Dervishes are in readi- 
ness to oppose the advance of the Dongola expedition. 


Spitzbergen, though its shores have been accurately 
surveyed, has never had its interior explored. A gci- 
entific expedition will set out from England this sum- 
mer to fill this gap, one member of which will be 
Trevor Battye, who explored the island of Kolguey 
two years ago. 

The town of Santa Cruz, on the west coast of the 
island of Luzon, has been almost destroyed by fire, 
Thirty thousand persons are homeless. 

Venezuela has 200,000,000 acres of forest, in which 
grow all the varieties of ebony, as well as rosewood, 
satinwood and mahogany. 

A Colon dispatch contirms the report that the Co- 
lombian Government has suspended official relations 
with G. F. B. Jenner, the British Minister resident at 

Bogota. 

The North German Gazette reaches the conclusion, 
from a study of the situation in Cnba, that Captain 
General Weyler will eventually find himself quite 
unable to fulfil his promise to suppress the rebellion, 
If he practices severity, the Gazette says, the Ameri- 
cans will find a pretext to interfere in the interests of 
humanity, and without resorting to severity he will 
fail to succeed. 

A dispatch from Havana dated the 6th inst., states 
that a fight occurred among the hills around San Blas, 
near Cienfuegos, province of Santa Clara, between the 
column commanded by Colonel Vasquez and a body 
of insurgents. The latter occupied an elevated posi- 
tion, which gave them a decided advantage over the 
Spaniards, who were taken by surprise. The Spanish 
were defeated after a hot fight, losing many killed and 
wounded. Among the latter were Colonel Vasquez 
and Lieutenant Buron. At one time during the en- 
gagement the insurgents charged upon the troops with 
machetes, inflicting heavy losses, 

A cipher dispatch has been received in New York 
City by General Garcia’s private secretary. The 
steamer Bermuda landed arms and men in Cuba, while 
the Maceo’s fought the battle of Pinar del Rio, to dis- 
tract the attention of the Spaniards. The latter were 
defeated with considerable loss. 


NOTICES. 

Westtown Boarpine ScHoo..—For convenience 
of persons coming to Westtown School, the stage will 
meet trains leaving Philadelphia 7.17 and 8.46 a. M., 
and 2.53 and 4.32 p.m. Other trains are met when 
requested. Stage fare on regular trips, fifteen cents, 
on special trips, twenty-five cents each way. To reach 
the school by telegraph, wire West Chester Phone 85, 

ZeBEDEE Hatnes, Sup’t. 


FRIENDs attending the Yearly Meeting can be fur- 
nished with meals, both before and after the sittings 
of the Meeting, as heretofore, at moderate charge (15 
cents), in the second story of the central part of the 
Arch Street Mee'ing House. Meals will also be pre- 
pared for those attending the Meeting for Sufferings 
and the Select Meeting the previous week. 


Frienps’ Teacners’ Assocration.—A Meeting 
will be held at 140 North Sixteenth Street, Philadel- 
phia, on seventh-day, Fourth Month 11th, 1896, at 2 
P. M., to which all interested are cordially invited. 

Lucy B. Curxp, See’y. 

PHILADELPHIA Peace AssociaTion.—The Annual 
Meeting of the Philadelphia Peace Association of 
Friends will be held at Twelfth Street Meeting-house, 
Second-day afternoon, Fourth Month 20th, at 4 o’clock. 


Diep, Third Month 15th, 1896, at Haddonfield, N. 
J., Jostan B. Evans, son of Joseph G. and Sarah F. 
Evans, in his thirteenth year. Jesus said, “ Suffer 
little children to come uato me, and forbid them not, 
for of such is the kingdom of God.” 

, of pleuro pneumonia, at the residence of 
Wilson M. Hall, Columbiana, Ohio, Third Month 20th, 
1896, Sina HALL, widow of the late Wilson Hall, in 
the seventy-sixth year of her age; a beloved member 
and elder of Middleton Monthly and Particular Meet- 
ing of Friends. Her short and painful illness was 
borne with patience, and she was favored to contem- 
plate with calmness her approaching dissolution. Her 
peaceful death seemed in harmony with her. quiet, 
careful and consistent life, the memory and influence 
of which we truly believe is precious. 


WILLIAM H., PILE’S SONS, PRINTERS. 
No. 422 Walnut Street. 





